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all narrowness. The English sway of their colonies
has no root of kindness. They govern by their arts
and ability; they are more just than kind; and,
whenever an abatement of their power is felt, they
have not conciliated the affection on which to rely.

Coarse local distinctions, as those of nation, pro-
vince, or town, are useful in the absence of real ones;
but we must not insist on these accidental lines.
Individual traits are always triumphing over national
ones. There is no fence in metaphysics discriminat-
ing Greek, or English, or Spanish science. ^Esop
and Montaigne, Cervantes and Saadi, are men of the
world; and to wave our own flag at the dinner-table
or in the University, is to carry the boisterous dulness
of a fire-club into a polite circle. Nature and destiny
are always on the watch for our follies. Nature trips
us up when we strut; and there are curious examples
in history on this very point of national pride.

George of Cappadocia, born at Epiphania in Cilicia,
was a low parasite, who got a lucrative contract to
supply the army with bacon. A rogue and informer,
he got rich, and was forced to run from justice. He
saved his money, embraced Arianism, collected a
library, and got promoted by a faction to the episcopal
throne of Alexandria. When Julian came, A.D. 361,
George was dragged to prison; the prison was burst
open by the mob, and George was lynched, as he
deserved. And this precious knave became, in good
time, Saint George of England, patron of chivalry, ,
emblem of victory and civility, and the pride of the
best blood of the modern world.